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Talk of the Pope indeed—there is much 
more to. be feared from the Methodist Con- 
ference. The Pope is the presiding head of 
the Catholic church, but he is subject. to it. 
He cannot make any laws, even ecclesiasti- 
cal, binding, without the concurrence of the 
body of which, he is the head. Much Iess 
has he any civil. jurisdiction in any country 
but his own, HEfis powers are well known 
and well defined, But the Methodist Con- 
ference is a head: quite independent of the 
body. It ig not one. old man, but one hun- 
dred; and if we take all connected in inter- 
est with the Conference, there are several 
hundreds active, wily, designing men.in close 
league, and professedly carrying on their af- 
fairs.in.secret. It is true, at present they 
must succumb.a little topreserve their autho- 
rity, and’ get the money. But if you, my 
Methodist brethren, are foolish,enough in.any 
national calamity to support. this body and. 
lift them into. power, wo be to you, and’ wo 
be to the nation at large.. Like wolves they 
may clothe themselves in the skins of sheep, 
or if Mr. Chettle likes the metaphor better, 
may counterfeit the voice of the: dam, but. 
they are wolves still;, This. is fully seen in 
the case of Mr. Alexander Kilhaia. This 
man, at the head of many others, lifted up 

is voice against this dangerous association. 


NO. XXIII. 





which they were called to an account, and 


ordered to suppress their writings; but they 
were honest and would not, and therefore 
were expelled the Conference and the body; 


_ | and yet strange to tell, no further notice has 


been taken of this body. Of this number 
was the famous Mr. Watson, whose opinion 
on the priesthood | have quoted in this work, 
and who is now figuring away again in tile 
old association; he went with the weak, but 
he repented and returned to the strong.— 
What caused him to change his honest opin- 
ions on such plain subjects, is best known to 
himself, 

For the Conference to maintain its autho- 
rity with the people, and keep the strings of 
their purses in their hands, it is necessary to 
persuade them, that as Ministers they are 
sent of God, and to supply the lack of visible 
authority, to. pretend. that they are called by 
the hidden spirit to preach the gospel.— 
Hence they are continually talking of the 
great good they are doing. But supposing 
for a moment it is good that is done—I ask, 
who are they that do it? Certainly pot the 
Conference, but the local preachers, who are 
hothing less in any sense of the word than 
the itinerant, and nothing different except 
that they live on their own estates, and la- 
bour for the people gratis, while the others 
travel about the country and live on the peo- 
ple. And the local preachers are notorious- 
ly and by far the most laborious, most disinter- 
ested, and most useful. Nor would Methodism 
have possessed one tenth part of its interest, or 
extent, had not the local preachers, who made 
up eleven-twelfths of the number in almost 
every circuit, and’ on whose unpaid’ labours 
the Conference preachers prowl and feed, 
and fatten, at their ease.—I say had not this 
laborious: hody of men: spread themselves 
over the country, forming congregations, and’ 
establishing classes, Methodism; would’ not: 
have prevailed one-tenth part so extensively. 
Truly they may complain—-We have labour- 
ed—and you have entered'on our labours and 





ey all sounded an. alarm.in.the camp, for 


reap the fruit, of our toil. What a pity: but 








these men and the people had supported Mr. 
Kilham. ° 

But perhaps some may think the Confer- 
ence preachers are the bishops of tlie flock, 
and have the care of souls. This, however, 
is not the case. This is what they are now 
aiming at, at least for the nominal dignity and 
benefit. They want tobe bishops: For this 
end it is that Mr. Watson has stooped so low 
as. even to uncliurch the body and unminister 
himself and his co-partners, they are willing 
to acknowledge they are neither one nor the 
other, and thus proclaim themselves impos- 
tors, that they may gain both the dignity and 
benefit of bishops. On the death of Mr. 
Wesley, a number of tliem tried for this dig- 
nity, and assembled at Lichfield, where the 
police, suspecting some plot from their mys- 
terious manners and private meetings, forced 
them to institute a new set of races, as I 
ave been credibly informed, and as is well 
known to the contemporaries of those times- 
Lately, I am told, another attempt has been 
made; but the fact is, they are jealous of 
each other. However, to make them bishops 
would hasten the alarming crisis. If bishops, 
they would want temporalities; these they 
must have either from the established church, 
or the Methodist people: the church would 
not like the accession, and they could not 
force their own people without law; and to 
give permanency to their new dignity would 
be a double inducement to overturn the 
church, and establish their absolute oligar- 
chy on its ruins, and the ruins of the liber- 
ties of the people. At present, however, 
thank God, they are neither bishops, nor 
have they the cure of souls. The class 
leaders take care of the sheep, and these 
men seize the fleece; and how moderate they 
are, how Christian-hearted, how desirous for 
the salvation of souls will be seen by a few 
references. 

I have already named'the case of a young 
man refusing to pay his class money to Mr. 
Chettle, for which he excommunicated him: 
So no money, no.Christian communion. Yet: 
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this is the man, who accuses the Catholic 


girls are placed on one side, the boys on the 


church of a crime which she detests, viz. of| other: they are then divided into classes ac- 


selling the blessings of religion for money. 
Thou who accusest another, doest thou com- 
mit the same crime? Thou who sayest, thou 
shalt not commit sacrilege, doest thou com- 
mit sacrilege? Another case came under 
my notice while I was amongst them. A 
certain preacher visited a certain place in the 
same circuit, and renewed the tickets the 
week before I went in my official capacity; 
one of the class leaders complained bitterly 
to me of the conduct of the preacher. A 
certain poor woman was absent from her 
class, and consequently, the money was not 
forth-coming. The leader excused the poor 
woman because she had no shoes; then, said 
the preacher, she ought to have come with- 
out them. Going to another house, the mas- 
ter of which was both class-leader and stew- 
ard, I found him full of indignation against 
this same man. Times were hard, work was 
scarce, and some of his class had paid noth- 
ing. The leader was asked why more money 
was not produced? The leader answered, 
that the people were so poor he could not 
think of taking money from them. The 
preacher then said, in a tone of anger, “ if 
the devil would give me money I would take 
it. 

I could make many other instances of a 
similar kind, if not couched in the same lan- 
guage, at least the same in principle. Many 
of you, my Methodist brethren, in every cir- 
cuit, I have no doubt have witnessed repeat- 
edly, to your grief and astonishment, the 
same spirit; and you know as well as I, that 
no sooner does a person become unable to 
pay, than his union with the class is deemed 
of small importance. Is this a mark of the 
church of God? Are these the shepherds 
called by the spirit to watch over the flock, 
and when the poorest of the sheep go astray, 
do they leave the ninety and one in the wil- 
derness and seek the straying one till they 
find it, and laying it on their shoulders re- 
turn rejoicing? You all know they do not. 
You all know that out of the pulpit, the 
quarter meetings, the renewal of tickets, and 
those smiling occasions, when your families 
surround a smoking table, or quaff the spark- 
ling glass, they are little known. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


STATE OF RELIGION, &c. IN ITALY IN 1802. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158.—no. 20.] 


cording to their ages and iheir progress, and 
instructed either by the clergy attached to 
the church, or by pious persons who volun- 
tarily devote their time to this most useful 
employment; while the pastor himself goes 
from class to class, examines sometimes one, 
sometimes another, and closes the whole at 
four o’clock by a catechistical discourse.— 
The writer first observed this mode of in- 
struction at Desensam on the borders of the 
Lage de Garda, then at Mantua, and finally, 
in the Cathedral of Milan, whose immense 
nave and aisles, almost equal in extent to St. 


with children. He was struck more than 
once with the great readiness of the answers, 
and often edifid by the patience and assidu- 
ity of the teachers. 

“In other parts of Italy children are cate- 
chised regularly, and almost invariably in the 
parish church by their pastor, and besides 
these general instructions, every young per- 
son is obliged to attend a course of instruc- 
tion for some months previous to their first 
Communion, and again before Confirmation. 
It may perhaps be asked, what the Catechisms 
contain, and whether they are compiled with 
judgment and discretion. As I have several 
of these elementary books in my possession, 
I am enabled to answer that they contain an 
explanation of the Creed, the Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Sacraments, and 
have sometimes annexed an account of the 
festivals, fasts, and public ceremonies; so that 
whatever redundancies the Protestant reader 
may find in the compilation, he can never 


essentials. The truth is, and in spite of pre- 
judice it must be spoken, the Italian common 
people are, to say the least, fully as well ac- 
quainted with the truths, the duties, and the 
motives of religion as the class in England, 
and instances of very gross ignorance sel- 
dom occur unless in the superabundant popu- 
lation of great towns and of overgrown capi- 
tals. It is, I know, generally believed that 
the principal source of religious information 
is shut up in Italy (and indeed in all Catho- 
lic countries) by the prohibition of translated 
Bibles; but this opinion though supported by 
the united authority of the pulpit and of the 
press, is founded upon a slight mistake.— 





“ Tt may be proper to say something on the | 
attention paid to the instruction of youth in Ita-| 
ly, as we have been assured by several travel- 
lers,that the lower classes in that country are 
not only neglected but purposely kept in a 
state of ignorance: but in this, as in many other | 
instances, such writers either have allowed, 
themselves to be blinded by their prejudices, | 
or have given their opinion without the de-| 
gree of observation requisite to ascertain its | 
accuracy. In opposition to this partial and 
injurious representation, I shall state the fol-| 
lowing facts. In the diocese of Milan, or! 


considered as tolerably accurace, they are al- 
lowed and encouraged. Ofthe latter descrip- 
tion, an Italian translation exists, penned 
with great elegance, and recommended to 
public perusal by no less than papal autho- 
rity. 

* After this impartial exposition, I think it 
may be fairly concluded, and my reader, if 
one single spark of Christian charity glows 
in his bosom, will rejoice in the conclusion; 
in the first place, that in a country thus su- 
perabounding in works of benevolence, the 


Peter’s, were then crowded with youths and 


complain of the omission, or of the neglect of 


existing in Italy, though (vulgarly called) an 
abuse,is nevertheless neither such an absurdi- 
ty nor such a grievance as Englishmen are ge- 
nerally apt to imagine it to be, for the follow- 
ing reason, which, though very obvious, has 
not, 1 believe, yet occurred to any of our 
travelled authors. In a country, where the 
population is immense, and all that popu- 
lation of the same religion, it will be admit- 
ted that the parochial clergy alone, are not 
sufficiently numerous to answer the calls and 
to supply all the religious wants of their 
flocks; especially when the instruction of 
every child, and the visitation of every sick 
individual, are considered as essential parts 
of parochial duty; and when every person of 
every description, of an age capable of com- 
prehending the importance of such a duty, 
is obliged to receive the Sacrament every 
year at, or near the festival of Easter. Now 

as it is impossible personally to fulfil these 
duties, deputies and assistants are indispen- 
sably necessary; and who are better calcu- 
lated to fill such humble offices than men 
who ask no salary and refuse no task; who, 
content with the necessaries of life, such as 
the common people use, are always ready to 
obey the calls of the parochial clergy, and to 
relieve them in the discharge of the most la- 
borious and burthensome functions? Now, 
such are the friars, a set of people despised 
and much traduced by strangers, but in truth, 
humble, unassuming, and disinterested, oblig- 
ing to all visitants, and, I must add, officious- 
ly attentive to their foreign censors. 

** Add to the circumstances just mention- 
ed, that a considerable part of the population 
of Italy is spread over the fastnesses, and 
immensed in the recesses of the Apennines, 
and not unfrequently separated from the in- 
habitants of the plain, by barriers of ice and 
snow. When in these lonely wilds, the trav- 
eller discovers rising on some tufted emi- 
nence the humble spire of a convent; or when 
from the midst of @ neighboring forest he 
hears the bell of an ancient abbey tolling in 
his ear, Religion and hospitality seem to rise 
before him, to sofien the savage features of 
the scene, and to inspire hopes of protection 
and refreshment. Seldom, I believe, are 
these hopes disappointed. In the rich abbey, 
he may loiter day after day, and still find his 
presence acceptable, and his hosts entertain- 
ing: in the humble convent he will meet with 





Translations, when supposed to alter the a hearty welcome, be introduced into the 
sense, or degrade the dignity of the sacred | best apartment, and partake of their very best 
Writings (and many such have been circula- | fare. 
ted in most countries) are prohibited; when) 


If he stays, he confers an obligation; 
if he goes, he departs, Volis et omnibus, with 
their blessings and their prayers. Such acts 
of kindness remind us that we are Christians 
and brothers, and in spite of religious ani- 
mosity melt and delight the benevolent heart. 

“‘ But these Convents are supported by 
charity and may be considered as an encou- 
ragement to idleness, and a tax upon the in- 
|dustrious poor; and their inhabitants are a 
lazy set of mendicants, mere drones in soci- 
ety, always ignorant, often debauched, and 
ever useless. Such is the language of ma- 
ny travellers, and of another class perhaps 





to speak more properly, in the vast tract of| spirit of charity, that characteristic mark of; equally attached to truth and full as enter- 
country, included between the Alps and the! genuine Christianity, must be alive and ac- | taining, of many novelists and many romance 
Apennines, and subject to the visitation of the tive; and in the second place, that a nation, | writers. But, with all due respect to such 
Archiepiscopal See of Milan, in every paro-' furnished with so many means of instruction, | formidable authorities, I must state my opin- 
chial church the bell tolls at two o’clock on) cannot perish through ignorance of the sav- ion, not formed in the closet, but founded up- 


every Sunday in the year, and all the youth 
ef the parish assemble in the church: the | 


AF Re. te ns Ee ee - 





ing doctrines of the Gospel. 
‘The number of ecclesiastical persons now 


| 
| 


on local observation. These convents are 
supported by charity, it istrue; but that char- 
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ity is a voluntary gift, proportioned to the 
means and the inclination of the donor, and 
generally drawn from the stores of the rich, 
fot scraped from the pittance of the poor.— 
Their inhabitants are mendicants; but they 
refund the alms which they collect, with in- 
terest into the common stock, by sharing them 
with the poor and the cripple, with the blind 
and the sick, with the houseless pilgrim and 
the benighted wanderer. Thus they spare 
their country the expense of work-houses, 
with all their prodigal appendages; and they 
render it a still more important service, in 
preserving it fromthe oppressive and ever 
accumulating burthen of poor rates. They 
instruct the ignorant; they visit the sick; they 
nurse the dying and they bury the dead; em- 
ployments, silent and obscure indeed, but 
perhaps as useful to mankind and as accep- 
table to the Divinity, as the bustling exer- 
tions of many a traveller and the voluminous 
writings of many an author. Those who 
charge them with ignorance and debauchery, 
must have been very partial, or very incon- 
siderate observers, extending the defects, or 
vices of a few, perhaps lay-brothers, (that is 
servants in the dress of the order,) to the 
whole body; a mode of reasoning which we 
very justly reject, when applied to our own 
country and to its corporations, but which 
we are very apt to adopt when speaking of 
other countries and of their institutions. 

‘“‘ With regard to information, the truth is, 
that in the great convents, such as exist in 
cities, a traveller is certain of discovering, 
if he chooses to inquire for them, some men 
of general erudition, and he will find the 
brotherhood at large, sometimes well versed 
ia Latin and Italian literature, and always in 
Divinity, the peculiar science of their pro- 
fession. 

‘In the rural Convents, the case is differ- 
ent. Taste and learning would be an incum- 
brance to a friar, doomed for life to associate 
with rustics: piety, good nature, some Latin, 
and a thorough knowledge of his duty, are 
all that can be expected, and all that the trav- 
eller will find among these humble Fathers 
of the desert. . 

“« As to the morality of Convents, we must 
form our opinion of it with a due regard to 
their number, as in all aggregate bodies com- 
posed of human beings some instances must 
be found of the weakness of our common 
nature; and such irregularities, if not beyond 
the ordinary proportion of frailty inseparable 
from the best establishments in similar cir- 
cumstances, may claim indulgence, 

Now, though instances of gross immorali- 
ty are sometimes heard of, and occasional 
deviations are perhaps not unfrequent, yet, 
on the whole, it is but just to acknowledge, 
that piety and decorum generally prevail in 
convents, and that examples of devotion, of 
holiness, and of disinterestedness are fre- 
quent enough to edify the candid observer, 
whilst they obliterate all little incidental in- 
terruptions of religious regularity. Extremes 
of vice are rare, fortunately in all ranks, and 
most certainly very unusual indeed in eccle- 
siastical corporations of every description. 
The friar, in fact, who becomes a slave to 
his passions, generally flies from the gloom 
and the discipline of his convent, and en- 
deavors to lose the remembrance of his en- 
gagements and of his duties in the bustles 


and dissipation of ordinary life.* In fine, I 
may venture to assure the English traveller, 
that he may pass the night in any convent in 
Italy without the least chance of being alarm- 
ed by sound of midnight revelry, and with- 
out the smallest danger from the daggers of 
a Schedoni, a Belloni, or any such hooded ruf- 
fian; that the tolling of bells, and perhaps the 
swell of the organ, may chance to disturb his 
morning slumbers; and that some benevolent 
Father Lorenzo may inquire, rather unsea- 
sonably, about his health and repose.” 





Calvinistic Ministers are requested to meditate up- 
on the following letter from the celebrated Bishop 
Milner—a native Englishmau. 

Cork, July 28, 1807. 
Dear Sir,—It would require a volume, to 


dwell upon the different modes, in which the } 


catholic clergy of Ireland exert themselves, 
to procure, not only a moral and religious, 
but also a practically useful education, for 
the poor children of their respective parishes. 
This is the fact with respect to the villages 
and hamlets, no less than the town and cities. 
I can speak fo this point from my own obser- 
vation and experience. For when, in tra- 
velling through the country, my chaise has 
stopped at a village, I have generally made 
it my business to inquire for the school, 
which has often turned out to be the same 
building with the chapel; and I have always 
found it well filled with children, who were 
learning to read, write, and cast accounts, 
as well as their catechism. In like manner, 
when the driver of the chaise, in creeping up 
a mountain or hill, has descended fram his 
seat in order to relieve his horses, I have 
seldom failed to descend from mine, in order 
to intrude myself into some, or other of the 
smoky cabins of the poor on the road side, 
for the purpose of examining the children 
who swarm in them, upun the chief points of 
their catechism. Now I aver that, upon the 
desert mountains as well as in the thronged 
villages, I have found the children in gene- 
ral far better instructed in their religious and 
moral duties, that I have found poor children 
of the same age (for I have heretofore made 
it my business to examine them also) in the 
country places in England.(1) This asser- 
tion, which intimates that the lower order of 
Irish are, upon the whole, better instructed 
than the same class in England, I know, will 
surprise you. But to convince you that I 
am not singular in my ideas (2), and by way 
of taking a more comprehensive view of the 


subject, I shall state to you a fact which I | 


have lately learned from a military officer of 
equal honor and discernment. He said that, 
having raised a company of soldiers, compos- 
ed of nearly the same number of Englishmen 





* Witness Luther and others of the Reformationary 
brood. 
’ (1) The present Bishop of London complains, that 
he ‘ found vast numbers of his diocesans in a state little 
short of pagan ignorance and irreligion.”” What won- 
der that a great proportion of the members of the estab- 
lished church should be as indifferent to its doctrine as 
to its rites, when we are assured from good authority, 
that ‘* out of a population of 64,000 inhabitants, 52,000” 
are of this description! Archdeacon Woodhouse’s 
Charge, A.D. 1800. 

(2) The intelligent author of a late pamphlet, called 
‘© The Address of a Christian Philosopher to the Hiber- 
nian Society in London for the Diffusion of Religious 
Knowledge in Ireland,’’ very forcibly maintains and 
proves, ‘‘ that the bulk of the vulgar Irish are better in- 
structed in the Christian doctrine, than the balk of the 





vulgar English,’’ p. 5. 


and Irishmen, he found so'‘many more of the 
latter had learned to read and write than of 
the former, that he was obliged to choose 
most of his serjeants from amongst them. As 
you are seldom without a regiment, or a bat 
talion at least of regulars in your neighbor- 
hood, in which, of course, you will find a 
third of the soldiers to be Irish, I invite you 
to make the experiment upon it, with respect 
to the comparative number of Englishmen 
and Irishmen who have learnt to read and 
write, which my friend was obliged to make 
upon his company; and I request you will 
communicate to me the result of your iuquiry. 

If what is stated should be well grounded, 
how much is the English public imposed up- 
on, by the incessant and loud complaints 
with which it is stunned, on the subject of the 
alleged: brutal ignorance of the Irish poor, 
and their total want of education; as if they 
were a race of savages, unacquainted with 
the use of letters, and utterly destitute of 
christian and moral instruction! If this were 
frue, the fault would not rest with them, but 
with their government, which, till of late 
years, prohibited their having masters of their 
own religion. But it is not true; for as to 
the use of letters, I really believe, conform- 
ably to the statement of my friend the officer, 
that a greater comparative number of them 
are acquainted with it, than of the poor cot- 
tagers in our own country; and with respect 
to christian and moral information, I know, 
and am sure, that the former are learned 
compared with the latter. If, Sir, you hesi- 
tate to admit this assertion, I request you 
will, in the first place, after reading over the 
Church Catechism in The Common Prayer 
Book, and The General Catechism for the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland (3), impartially tell me, 
without any reference to controverted points} 
which of the two compositions you think best 
calculated to furnish a comprehensive idea of 
the doctrines of christianity, and the general 
duties of morality. In the second place, I 
beg you will inform yourself of any man, 
whatever his description may be, who has 
visited both islands, whether the catholic 
clergy on my side of the water, or the pro- 
testant clergy on your side of it, are more as- 
siduous in visiting and instructing their poor 
parishioners, and particularly in teaching the 
children their catechism (4). 





(3) Printed and sold by Fitzpatrick, No. 4. Chapel 
street, Dublin. 

(4) The author of the above quoted Address to the 
Hibernian Society, paints a striking, but true picture of 
the professional labors and merits of the Catholic Clergy 
of Ireland, in the following passage: ‘*If, Gentlemen, 
you are not under the influence of very gross prejudice, 

you will, in receiving representations of the necessitous 
state of Ireland, maturely weigh the allegations of men 
who have stigmatized, and still stigmatize as the last of 





mankind, some of the most deserving and useful men in 
\the community. Yes, Gentlemen, take an impartial 
| view of them, and you must allow that I do not say too 

much, ‘There are among them preachers and teachers 
of the first excellence: there are men of profound erudi- 

tion, men of nice classical taste, and men of the best cri- 
tical acumen. They are not formed, it is true, to shine 
in the drawing-room, or at the tea-table; nor are such 
qualifications very desirable in churchmen; for you well 
know, that the refined manners of fashionable life are of- 
ten as incompatible with christian morality, as the gros- 
ser vices of the vulgar herd. ‘Their manners are, in ge- 
neral, decent; but their exertions are great, their zeal is 
| indefatigable. See them, in the most inclement seasons, 
at the most unseasonable hours, in the most uncultivated 
parts, amidst the poorest and most wretched of mankind! 
‘They are always ready ata call; nothing can deter them; 
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Yet such is the infection of a general: re- 


jand, and of the civility of the common peo- 
port, that those who are liberal on other sub- 


‘ple there to strangers, and to one another, 





John the Evangelist, I mean St. Polycarp 
(11). You will see that he expressly ad- 


jects are found to be bigoted on this. Thus as circumstances unparallalled with respect | mits the possibility of retaining the revealed 
the late tourist writes as follows: “‘ The in- to the common people of other nations (7).”’ | word of God without written documents, and 


struction of the common people (in Ireland) | But, says our author, who, upon this point, | that he asserts the fact of several whole na- 


is in the lowest state of degradation. In the 


speaks the opinion of Protestants in general, |tions in his time possessing this divine word, 


summer a wretched, uncharactered itinerant the Irish catholics must be grossly ignorant (so far as was necessary for them, without 
derives a scanty existence by opening a of religion and morality, since “there are |ink or paper, by the help of tradition and the 


° . os | 
school in some ditch covered with heath and whole parishes in Ireland witout the use of | 


furze. What proportion of morals and learn- | the Bible.” It is to supply this deficiency, 
ing can flow from such a source can easily that an association of voluntary subscribers 
be imagined. A gentleman stated, before has lately been established in London.—Is | 


the Dublin Association for distributing Bi- then the perusal of the bible, Sir, the only 





bles, that whole parishes were without a bi-/means by which mankind can attain to a/ giveth life (12). 


ble (5).”” Elsewhere he says: ‘ Education | knowledge of the revealed truths of religion? | 
néver beamed upon the poor Irishman: sen-| Was it intended to be such by the divine au- 
timents of honor were never instilled into thor of christianity, when he sent his apos- 
him.” But, without stopping to controvert tles fo leach all nations, even to the end of the 
the general statement of the fact itself, which’ world (8), without saying a single word to 
is far from being accurate, I could wish to |them about writing the gospels, or epistles? 
ask this writer, why an itinerant master,|In fact, our Saviour knew that 99 out of a 
especially amongst a people of simple and | 100 of those individuals of all nations, whom | 
uncorrupt manners, may not instil goed mo-'he sent his apostles to convert, would neither 
rals and literature into his scholars as well be able to procure any written books of re- 
as a high pensioned pedagogue of London, | velation, nor even to read them, if they could | 
or Westminster? The late classical and il- procure them. Were the patriarchal fami- 
lustrious Edmund Burke acknowledged to | lies, and the other servants of God, in a state 
his friend, my Right Rev. Fellow-traveller | of ignorance, concerning either the positive 
and present host, that he learnt more Latin injunctions of the Almighty respecting the 
and Greek from an obscure schoolmaster on | Sabbath-day, the rites of sacrifice, or their 
the banks of the Blackwater, than he after-| moral duties, during the space of near 2500 | 
wards acquired at the more celebrated places years; namely, from the days of Adam down 
of education, and at the university itself.|to those of Moses, in consequence of no part | 
With respect to social, civil, and generous | of the Old Testament being then written? | 
principles, such as come under the descrip- | And were the christian churches established 
tion of sentiments, in case the tourist thinks | by the apostles throughout Asia, Europe, 
these are acquired from schoolmasters, he | and Africa, ignorant of the law of Christ, be- 
must admit that the itinerants, whom he de-| cause no paft of the New Testament was at 
scribes, are capable of communicating them; |that time committed to writing? During 
since he unequivocally attributes them to the | more than four hundred years after the chris- 
Irish poor, who are known to have no other |tian era, that is to say, during the golden 
masters. By the same argument he must ages of the church, the canon of the scrip- 
admit that these itinerants are capable of ture, as it is generally received by Protest- 
teaching classical learning, since he tells us| ants, remained unsettled. In fact, the di- 
of a poor horse boy, in the county of Kerry, | vine law, like the law of the land, is partly 
who was found by the gentleman, his em-| written, and partly unwritten (9): and as it is 
ployer, to be well versed in the classical his-| possible that we might have known and en- 
torians, orators and poets (6); adding, that|joyed the British laws and constitution, 
classical learning was quite general among though our ancestors had been unacquainted 
the peasants in that remote part of Ireland a| with the use of letters; so it is possible, that 
few years ago. That this is an uadoubted all the essential doctrines and institutions of 
fact, and that a great proportion of these) ehristianity, might have been transmitted to 
peasants, some twenty or thirty years back, | us (as several of them, by the confession of 
could even converse fluently in Latin, | can | Protestants themselves, actually have been) 
testify in some degree from my own acquain- | (10) though the different books of the New 
tance with some of them, and still more from | Scripture had not been composed. Such is 
the account of witnesses of the highest ho-| the uniform doctrine of the enlightened Fa- 
nor, and of first-rate information. Indeed | thers of the church in the primitive ages, that 
the fact has ulready been asserted, in the | js to say, of an Augustine, a Vincent of Le- 
face of the British public, by the enlighten-| rins, a Tertullian, and an Ireneus. As I am 
ed O’Leary, who speaks of “ barefooted boys! not writing a treatise of controversy, but 
studying the classics in the mountains of Ire- | barely refuting a popular error, I shall satis- 
.| fy myself with quoting in the margin of this 
the sense of duty surmounts every obstacle! And there | letter a passage from the last mentioned doc- 
is no reward for them in this World! The good effects | tor of the Greek and Gallican churches, who, 
of their zeal ath eh wher A —— = discerning | as we have seen above, had been instructed 
——— —- egtaia, antares fing |i his faith by an illustrious disciple of St. 
a parish so extensive and so populous as to require two, 
or three clergymen properly to serve it; and yet the po-| (7) See the Rev. Arthur O’Leary’s Addresses to the 
verty of the parish is such as to be scarce able to main- | Lords Spiritual and Temporal, with an Account of Sir 
tain one ina tolerably decent manner. J could point | Henry Mildmay’s Bill, p. 16. 

out many other disadvantages, but 1 forbear at present,| (8) Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 

&c.——Afier all, the good effects are so conspicuous,| (9) ‘ Lex Scripta’ and ‘‘ Lex non Scripta,’’ Black- 























that I repeat it again: the lower orders of Irishmen are | stone’s Commentaries, vol. i. sect. 3. 
(10) Such as the observance of Sunday instead of the 
Sabbath, the practice of infant baptism, and the very be- 


lief in the inspiration of the four gospels and canonical 
epistles, &c. 


better instracted in the doctrines of christianity, than the 
iower orders of Englishmen.”” P, 27, 

(5) Sir John Carr’s Stranger in Ireland, p. 251. 

(6) Ibid. p. 181. 








spirit of God. 

And what, after all, is the word of God? 
* It does not,” says a holy father, “ consist 
in the letter of it, but in the sense.” For 
the letter, we are assured, killeth, but the spirit 
If in reading the scriptures, 
we fall into essential errors with respect to 
its meaning, it becomes to-us a dark lanthorn, 
or what is worse, an ignis fatuus, instead of 
a beneficial light. Thus you, Sir, whom I 
know to be a strict member of the church of 
England, think that the dissenters would be 
more enlightened than they are, if they did 
not read the bible at all, whilst they under- 
stand one passage of it against episcopacy, 
another against the established liturgy, and 
a third against the doctrine of man’s freedom 
of action; and both your church and the con- 
gregations of the Dissenters wish to take the 
bible out of the hands of the Quakers, when 
they interpret it to forbid baptism andthe Eu- 
charist, the defending our country from the at- 
tacks of its enemies, the paying of tithes, and 
the shewing due respect to the magistrates 
and the sovereign. Hence, Sir, you see, 
that the mere distributing of bibles is not a 
sure way to diffuse the hight of the gospel 
amongst the people, unless you furnish them, 
at the same time, with some accredited inter- 
preter of their meaning; which meaning the 
very dissensions among honest and well- 
meaning people, who profess to make it their 
only guide, prove to be often obscure, or ra- 
ther unintellible; in other words, unless you 
point out to them a living speaking trivunal, 
which is at all times open and ready to ex- 
plain their difficulties, and to decide upon 
their controversies, The gocd sense of hu- 
man legislators has, in every state which has 
been founded since the beginning of the 
world, provided such living speaking tribu- 
nals for the interpretation of their laws; and, 
as the great Fenelon observes, it would be 
evidently better to have no code of laws at 
all, than such as should authorize every man 
to interpret it for himself (13). 





(11) ‘* Tante igitur ostensionis cum sint hec, now 
opportet adhuc querere apud alios veritatem, quam fa- 
cile est ab ecclesia sumere, cum apostoli, quasi in depo- 
sitorium dives, plenissime in eam contalermt omnia que 
sunt veritatis, ut omnis qui velit, sumat ex ea potum ti 
tew.—Quid autem si neque apostoli quidem scripturas re- 
liquissent nobis; nonne opertebat ordinem sequi tradi- 
tionis, quam tradiderunt iis quibus committebant eccle- 
sias? Cui ordinationi assentiunt multe gentes Barbaro- 
rum, qui in Christo credunt, sine charta vel atramento, 
scriptam habentes per spiritum in cordibus suis salutem, 
et veterem traditionem diligenter custodientes.’? St. 
Ireen. contra Heres. iii. ¢. 4. 

(12) 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

(13) Whereas infinite mischief arises to mankind from 
their ignorance and wilful violation of the laws of the 
state, and whereas the support of judges and tribunals to 
interpret these laws is attended with an enormous ex- 
pense to the public, and with other great inconvenienees, 
it would be well worthy the charity and patriotism of 
the Bible Societies to subscribe for a cheap edition of all 
the statutes of the realm, and to distribute the copies 
amongst the poor, or at least to lodge one copy in every 
village in the united kingdom, that every subject might 
decide for himself in whatever concerns his person and 
property!—You, who area magistrate and a sensible 
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What then are the sentiments and ordinan- 
ces of the catholic church in this respect? 
She earnestly wishes, in the first place, that 
the truths and maxims of God’s word may be 
deeply impressed upon the minds of all her 
children, and she requires of all her pastors, 
from the highest to the lowest, as the most 
important of all their duties, to be unremit- 
tingly assiduous in inculcating this word to 
the young and ignorant. To qualify them- 
selves for fulfilling this obligation, she enjoins 
all her pastors constantly to read and study 
the holy scriptures, which indeed she has the 
merit of having preserved inviolate, during 
the many centuriés which have elapsed since 
their delivery. With respect to the laity, 
she never interdicted the bible to them, as 
Protestants suppose; but, at a time when cob- 
lers and tailors. were insulting heaven with 
their blasphemies, and convulsing the earth 
with their seditions (14), all grounded upon 
the misinterpretation of the bible, she enjoin- 
ed, that those who took this mysterious book 
ia hand, should have received such a tincture 
of learning, as to be able to read it in one or 
other of the learned languages, unless their 
respective pastors should judge, from their 
good sense and good dispositions, that they 
would derive no mischief from reading it in 
the vulgar tongue (15). At present, how- 
ever, the catholic prelates do not think it ne- 
cessary to enforce even this restriction, and, 
accordingly, you may find in the shops of all 
the principal booksellers in Ireland, bibles in 
folio, in quarto, and in octavo, which are in- 
discriminately offered to sale, with the entire 
approbation of those prelates. 

One restriction, however, necessarily re- 
mains upon all Catholics, who read the scrip- 
tures, that is to say, upon the clergy, the bi- 
shops, and the Pope himself, no less than up- 
on the laity; which is, not to interpret it in 
any other sense than the Universal Church 
has always understood it. Hence these say- 
ings of the fathers, Nil nisi quod traditum est 
(16). Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab om- 
nibus (17 ),—We reject every interpretation 
which ts not consistent with the written, or un- 
written traditions of the Church:—and which 
are Catholic in point of place and time and 
persons ;—are fundamental maxims in our 
communion. In fact, this is saying that we 
acknowledge a still subsisting tribunal in our 
Church, for deciding on contested points in 
the divine law; as there ever must be human 
tribunals to interpret doubtful points in the 
laws of men. But do not fancy that this re- 
striction was imposed by our Church, from a 
consciousness, that the plain obvious text of 
scripture is contrary to her tenets and favor- 
able to yours! It has always subsisted, it is 
of divine origin. You know, Sir, which are 
the chief points of controversy between your 
church and ours. Now, are you really of 
Opinion, that any sincere, unprejudiced per- 
son, reading in his Bible the texts principally 





man, start not at this proposal! But pray, Sir, are not 
the common people better qualified to judge for them- 
selves of human laws, regarding the things of this world, 
than of divine revelations concerning the mysterious na- 
ye of God, his invisible grace, and his spiritual king- 
om ? 

(14) Mancer, Knipperdolling, and the other first 
Anabaptist. 

(15) Reg. iv. Ind. Trid. 

(16) Pope Stephen writing to St. Cyprian. Inter 
Opera, St. Cyprian. 

(17) Vincentius Lerin in Commonit. 





controverted between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, would, if left to follow the unbiassed 
dictate of his own judgment, prefer your in- 
terpretation of them to ours? Do you think, 
that a simple upright man, reading, for in- 
stance, the institution of the blessed sacra- 
ment of the gospel, Take, eat, this is my body; 
Drink, this is my blood (18), and the promise 
of it: My flesh 1s meat indeed, my blood is drink 
indeed (19), would be led to believe that it 
was a mere ceremony of eating bread and 
drinking wine in remembrance of him, which 
Christ was instituting and promising? Or do 
you, indeed, conceive, that Protestants, in 
explaining these texts, as signifying a mere 
commemorative and figurative ceremony, 
adopt interpretations, which, in their natural 
and obvious sense, the words present to them? 
Again, when the same unprejudiced reader 
should meet with this striking declaration of 
Christ to his head apostle, whilst he bestow- 
ed upon kim the name of PETER, or ROCK, 
Thou art PETER, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it: and I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, &c. (20) would 
he be led to fancy, that Christ here constitu- 
ted every civil prince, pagan as well as Chris- 
tian, a head of his church, and not the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter? Lastly, have the Ca- 
tholie pastors any reason to fear that such a 
reader will be induced to dispute their au- 
thority in spiritual concerns, from perusing 
such texts as the following: tell the Church, 
and if he will not hear the Church, let him be 
to thee as a heathen, or a publican (21). Obey 
your prelates (22), and be subject to them; for 
they watch as being to render an account to God 
of your souls. (23). 

With this restriction, dictated by common 
sense no less than by religion, (for would it 
not be foolish in a private individual, to sup- 
pose that he understands the scriptures better 
than all the fathers and doctors of the Church 
put together, and that God has abandoned 
the whole Church to error, and preserved 
him from it?) I say, with this restriction, I 
would not, at the present day, withhold the 
divine text, even in the vulgar tongue, from 
any one who is desirous of reading it, though 
I know very well that he may acquire the 
sense of it, in all necessary points, much 
more speedily from his catechism, and the 
instruction given by his pastor; yet would not 
I withhold it, because there is an unction and 
energy in the text, which no other language 
can equal. But, if I found a second Vol- 
taire extracting mental poison from Solo- 
mon’s Song: or another Cromwell, reading 
to a ruthless soldiery God’s ordinances con- 
cerning the smiting of the Amorites and Ca- 
naanites (24), in order to induce them to kill 
every Catholic, man, woman, and child in 
Ireland; or a Vener, maintaining from the 
Revelations, that no King is to be obeyed 
but King Jesus; or finally, were I to hear 
those dangerous comments of our modern 
Moravian and Antinominian Methodists on 
St. Paul’s Epistles (25), impouing that they, 
being made free by Christ, are not subject to 





(18) Matt. xvi. 26, 27, Mark xvi. 22. Luke xxii. 19. 
(19) John xi. 55. (20) Matt. xvi. 18. 

(21) Matt. xviii. 17. 

(22) Peithesthe tois hegoumenois humon. 

(28) Heb. iii. 17. 

(24) Dent. vii. 2. 

(25) To the Romans and Galatians. 








any law either of God, or man, I would if it 
were in my power, withdraw the Bible from 
every such profaner of it, and, instead of it, 
I would put into his hands the excellent Gen- 
eral Catechism for the Catholics of Ireland, 
mentioned above, in which he would find the 
bread of God’s word broken, and prepared 
for his weak digestion, by those prelates to 
whom this duty particularly belongs. 

In a word, the object of the associators, 
and other persons, who distribute Bibles 
amongst the Irish peasantry, with instruc- 
tions to hammer out of them a religion for 
themselves, is not to enlighten, but to obscure 
their minds; is not to communicate religious 
knowledge, but to deprive them of that which 
they have, to unsettle their belief, and cause 
them, like themselves, to be tossed to and fro, 
and carried about by every wind of doctrine. 
Ephes. iv. 14. (26.) 





(26) A most respectable and intelligent correspond- 
ent of mine has favored me with the following observa- 
tions, relative to the subject last treated of. <* ‘The 
Associators are composed of three distinct classes, the 
contributors, the managers, and the agents. The 
first class consists chiefly of good natured, religious, and 
wealthy men and women, residing mostly in and about 
London. The persons hearing much of the reported ig- 
norance, poverty, and crimes of the Irish, and conceiv- 
ing that the Bible is the grand specific for all these evils, 
contribute their money very freely to an institution pro- 
fessing to furnish every cabin with the sacred text. ‘The 
second class consists of the managers, who are, for the 
most part, hypocritical, ostentatious traders upon a false 
character for piety and good works, who circulate 
amongst the former class every falsehood in fact, and 
groundless conjecture which seems calculated to promote 
their views. ‘Ihe agents are low vulgar preachers, se- 
cretaries and clerks, being chiefly of some sectarian de- 
scription, sordid, uuconscientious, and earning a fiveli- 
hood by deceit and fraud. In proof of all this, and to 
shew how egregiously the contributors are imposed upon 
by the managers and agents, I can take upon myself to 
confirm Mr. M. K ’s assertion in his 2 houghts on 
the Civil Condition of the Catholic Clergy; that af- 
ter all the boasted labors and ostentatious reports, of 
these men having distributed in Ireland fifty, sixty, and 
seventy thousand Bibles within certain periods, it does 
not appear that a single volume, thus contributed, 
has found its way into a single Catholic cottage. 
Many others, as well as myself, have inquired after these 
Bibles in the very districts pointed out in the Reports in 
question, but without the least success. The truth is, 
the missionaries and their agents are generally no better 
than impostors, embezzling the money of their masters 
and mistresses, and then feeding them in exchange for it 
with false and absurd reports; calculated, however, to 
gratify the favorite and deep-rooted prejndices of Eng- 
lish Protestants.” 
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We are indebted to “‘ Catholicus ipse,”” for 
his Communication. It shall appear in our 
next. We should be glad to hear frequently 
from him.—His opinion of Anglus quidam is 
in strict conformity with our own. 





The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are 
respectfully informed that the next Lecture 
will be given in the church of the “ Holy 
Cross,” at half past six o’clock, on Sun- 
day Evening next, by the Very Rev. Dr. 
O’Flaherty; and that arrangements will be 
made, so as to obviate the necessity of their 
remaining without doors for any length of 
time. The doors will be thrown open imme- 
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diately after Vespers, and the committee of 
arrangement will consider it a duty, and feel 
pleasure in accommodating with seats such 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the various deno- 
minations as may be disposed to hear the 
Catholic Lectures. 

3c There are no stoves either in, or un- 
der the church. The committee of vigilance 
will see that no disorder, or danger shall arise 
from without. 





Ah! Corydon, Corydon que te dementia cepit? 

Poor Richy of “* Hingham!”’ what the deuce ails thee? 

A silly Article headed “‘ Popery not Chris- 
tianity,” appeared in the New-England (Me- 
thodist) Christian Herald of this city, on the 
2d February—in relation to a paper said to 
be found in the possession of a Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergyman who was killed by the Eng- 
lish troops in Ireland, said paper, it is said, 
contained the creed of said clergyman. 

This silly document found its way into the 
columns of the above silly “‘ Herald,” and 
was calculated in the opinion of its wise Edi- 
tor and equally wise contributor who signs 
himself R., which may stand for R-idiculous 
as well as R-ichardson, to produce an effect 
upon the ignorant and credulous. What a 
pitiful expedient to attack the creed of the 
Church of Christ! Sectarian ministers going 
about, like roaring lions, seeking whom and 
what they may devour, will pick the pockets 
of a murdered, outlawed, Catholic clergyman, 
and afterwards say that they found in a pock- 
et of said Catholic clergyman, a Profession 
of Catholic faith, which they themselves have 
originally manufactured for him! Is this the 
way to disprove Catholic Doctrine? Why 
do they not as, honest, honorable men, meet 
us in the field of Controversy? Why do they 
not examine our Doctrines and Morality as 
contained in our Catechisms and numerous 
Catholic works, which are open to public in- 
spection, in our Book-store at the corner of 
Franklin and Federal-streets? Shame upon 
such dishonest, ungentlemanly conduct! But 
we pardon the suspected R. ; 


He naturally feels sore on the subject of | 


his Sermon and the flimsy attempts he has 
made to save his still-born babe. He has 
been proved to be destitute of Logic, Theo- 
logy, and even of common sense, and of 
course of the requisites even of a Methodist 
Minister.—After five, or six weeks’ treatment 
of the wounds which his vanity and folly have 
received, he again comes forth as a Metho- 
dist champion.—We shall give this patient, 
as he is far from being in a state of convale- 
scence, a cheap and effectual recipe: name- 
ly, to go to school, and learn wisdom.—We 
shall no longer make game of him.—It would 
be sinful to waste our Polemic shot upon him. 











scpPWe consider the Article in the Bos- 
ton Calvinistic Herald, subscribed ““U pham,” 
beneath our notice.—He has not only not 
complied with the preseribed requisites, but 
as a Sabbath feacher, has been guilty of an 
unpardonable blunder in speech, viz. using 
the word, to learn, instead of the verb, teach. 
He ought to go to school.—He alludes to his 
being struck by a Sentinel on one occasion in 
Italy, when he was present at the celebration 
of a Religious Festival—Quere. Was the 
conduct of this Plaintiff that of a Christian, 
at the time? We advise him to visit Italy 
once more, and perhaps bis manners will be 
thereby improvea. 


CATHOLIC LECTURES IN REPLY 
TO Dr. BEECHER. 


The second regular Lecture in defence of 
the Catholic Religion, was delivered last 
Sunday by Bishop Fenwick in the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross. The crowd of people 
was immense and all parts of the Church 
were filled at an early hour. 

The Bishop commenced his discourse from 
the followiug texts of Scripture. 

“And I say to thee: that thou art Peter; 
and upon this rock I will build my Church 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” Matth. 16. 18. 

“Going therefore teach ye all nations: 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and bebold I am with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” Matth. 28. 18, 19, 20. 

Having recited the above texts, the Bishop 
began by observing, that before he proceed- 
ed to examine the various points at issue in 
the great controversy between the Rev. Dr. 
the Calvinistic Minister, who had taken upon 
himself the ungodly task of vilifying the Ca- 
tholic Church, by representing her doctrines, 
in some instances, as absurd, idolatrous and 
damnable, because forsooth they could not be 
brought by him to square with the weather- 
cock system and blasphemous tenets of the 
infamous John Calvin; and in others, as dan- 
gerous to the free institutions of this great 
and happy Republic; and those who belong- 
ed to that insulted Church, and who held all 
her doctrines, he was naturally led to discuss 
a great and important previous question, 
which was this: whether Jesus Christ had left 
in his Church, or in that great Christian Soci- 
ciely, which he had established, an authority 
to which all should submit, an infallible tribu- 
nal which should be the faithful guardian and 
interpreter of his laws, or not? The determi- 
nation of this question, he observed, would 
narrow the limits of the controversy exceed- 
ingly: and he should enter upon the discus- 
sion of it, the more cheerfully, as it would 
enable those who were the followers of the 
Calvinistic Dr., and the strenuous advocates 
of Calvinism generally, to see the hollow 
ground on which they stood. It would not, 
however, preclude him from taking up here- 
after all the Dr’s positions separately, and ex- 
amining them one by one, betore he brought 
the present course of Lectures to a close. 
It should be recollected that it was he (Dr. 


B.) who began the war; he; consequently, 
would have to take the consequences of it, 
He had invariably represented the Catholics 
as hostile to free inquiry, and their religion 
as a servile system, which dreaded investiga- 
tion. He should venture to assert, that the 
Rev. Dr. would find himself, before the end 
of the course, egregiously mistaken:—he 
should, in the mean time, take the liberty to 
assure him, that there was nothing he more 
heartily desired than that all, both Catholics 
and Protestants, in this and in every other 
country, would investigate the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church, as he was firmby per- 
suaded, that the former would only bring, 
from the investigation, minds better stored 
with reasons to confirm them in their faith; 
and the latter, sufficient evidence to do away 
their prejudices, and effectually to remove 
those Calvinistic scales, or rather those pro- 
digious Calvinistic beams which the slanders 
ane misrepresentations of him (the Dr.) and 
his Calvinistic associates had labored to thrust 
into the people’s eyes to hinder them from 
seeing the light. 

The Bishop then adverted to the last Lec- 
ture in the Cathedral, and repeated the syl- 
logism employed by the Very Rev. Lecturer 
to prove the Roman Catholic Church to be 
the true Church of Christ:—That the Chureb 
of Christ to be known, ought to possess the 
four following marks, viz:—She should be 
One, Hoty, Carmoric and Apostouicat: 
that the Roman Catholie Church did possess 
all thesc marks; and therefore, the Roman 
Catholic Church was the true Church of 
Christ. The Bishop observed that the above 
propositions had been fully proved, as well as 
the following, viz: that the Calvinistic chureb 
did not possess any one of the above marks; 
and therefore, the Calvinist church could not 
be the true Church of Christ. He said that 
this last proposition sbould be taken up anew 
before the close of the Lectures, and should 
be demonstrated with tenfold evidence; that 
he should for the present direct their atten- 
tion to the inFaLurpiLity of that Church 
which Jesus had established, and which had 
been already proved to be the Roman Catho- 
lic Church;—that infallibility was indeed a 
great and glorious privilege: but great as it 
was, it was not too great for that Church 
which Jesus intended should be the faithful 
guardian and interpreter of his doctrine, and 
of his laws; his spouse, his voicce, his organ 
and his visible oracle on earth. He said, 
that she was infallible in the faith which she 
professed; and also, in the decisions which 
she pronounced, in all matters relating to 
faith and morals. 

The Bishop after explaining what Catholics 
understood by infallibility and the difference 
between private opinions and the common faith 
of the Church, stated that God alone was in- 
fallible of himself; that if the Prophets and 
Apostles had enjoyed this singular advantage, 
it was a privilege which God had conceded to 
them only for a particular and special purpose; 
filling them with his holy Spirit, that they 
might become able and correct teachers of the 
world, and instructors of mankind. He then 
entered into a short dissertation upon the au- 
thority of the Holy Scriptures, declared by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, as well 
as by St. Peter, to be divinely inspired; and 
upon the use of tradition, which, he said, was 





of equal authority in the Church, as both 
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were equally the word of God, the former his 
written word, and the latter his unwritten 
word; and as both had been equally recom- 
mended to the faithful by the Apostles them- 
selves: ‘“‘Therefore, Brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the teadiltons which you have heard, 
whether by word, or by my Epistle.” 2. Thes. 
so both consequently were infallible. 

He after this proceeded to observe that God 
had not only conceded this great privilege of 
infallibility to the sacred writers, but had also 
granted it to his Church for the benefit of man- 
kind in every age;—that all that assured us of 
the perpetual duration of the Church, equally 
assured us of the perpetual duration of truth 
in the Church. He quoted largely from the 
prophets, especially Osee and Isaias, to shew 
that the sacred deposit of truth would always 
be faithfully preserved inthe Church. He 
adduced also a number of passages from the 
New Testament to substantiate the same, as 
the promise of Jesus Christ, that he should 
erect his Church upon a rock and that the 
gates of hell should never prevail against it, &c. 

e stated, that the great object of the pow- 
ers of hell was to destroy the work of God— 
that as those spirits of darkness and false- 
hood had themselves already fallen from the 
truth, so they wished now to draw others af- 
ter them—that we need not ascribe to any 
other cause the many errors, false maxims 
and dangerous opinions which had become so 
prevalent in the world. He observed, that 
many, it was true, had fallen victims to them; 
—that many had adopted erroneous opinions 
on the subject of religion, and had substitut- 
ed them for the ancient faith of the Church. 
He instanced the many who had been carri- 
ed away by the torrent of error in past ages; 
but for the Church herself, he said, which 
Christ had erected upon a rock, and to which 
he had promised his continual support, it had 
always been impossible for any error to ob- 
tain admittance into it, or to take the place 
of truth. How in fact could she fail when 
the Holy Ghost was always in the midst of 
her to enlighten and direct her; and when 
Jesus Christ himself, according to his pro- 
mise, was always with her to defend and ren- 
der her invincible? 

He observed further, that Jesus Christ had 
not promised to give his divine spirit to the 
Apostles only, to teach them. all truth and 
enable them to bear testimony of it; that he 
had also promised the same to his Church, to 
the body of his ministers the successors of 
the Apostles; for, he had added, that his truth 
should abide with them forever. ‘ Go teach 
all nations,” &e. Jesus Christ according to 
his promise here expressed, was then to be 
with his Church always, even to the consum- 
mation of the world. Who could, conse- 
quently, doubt of his truth being always with 
her, when Jesus Christ was always with her, 
and Jesus Christ was the truth? “J am, 
says he, “‘ the way, the truth and the life.” He 
promised to be with them, in order that his 
Pastors might be always in a condition to in- 
struct and to baptize;—that the truth might 
always be faithfully announced by their mouth, 
and that grace might be always conferred by 
their ministry. ho would dare affirm, that 
Jesus Christ had not fulfilled his promises, or 
Was incapable of fulfilling them? Heaven 
and earth might pass away,—but his word 
would never pass away. 

The Bishop stated, that St. Paul was equal- 





ly clear on the subject. What did he under- 
stand by the Church? That she was the house 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth. Why did Jesus Christ ascending up 
to heaven leave in his Church some Propheis, 
and some Apostles, and others Evangelists, and 
others again Pastors and teachers? It was to 
preserve us from the rock of error; and that 
we might not be like children carried to and 
fro with every wind of doctrine, in the wicked- 
ness of men, in the craftiness by which they lie 
tn wait to deceive. And how long was this 
very useful ministry to last? Until the end 
of the world; that is to say, until we should 
all have arrived at the measure of the age of 
the fullness of Christ. That it would be con- 
sequently until then, the sacred deposit of 
truth would be preserved in the Church.— 
The Bishop then proceeded to shew that the 
Catholic Church had always taken a wise 
precaution to preserve the faith that she had, 
from the beginning, adopted a rule from whieh 
she had never departed and would never de- 
part; which was to understand things and to 
explain them, as they had always been un- 
derstood and explained;—that far from desir- 
ing to innovate, she had done all in her pow- 
er, to bind hersef down, and deprive her- 
self of the means of innovating; that she not 
only submitted to the Holy Scripture, but to 
banish forever all arbitrary interpretations, 
which would make the opinions and thoughts 
of men pass for scripture, she had obliged 
herself to understand what regarded faith and 
morals, according to the sense of primitive 
times, and to interpret as the Fathers had 
unanimously interpreted. 

On the subject of the decisions of the 
Church in matters relating to faith and mor- 
als he observed, that this authority had been 
wisely given her by Jesus Christ, for the best 
of purposes that of guarding and defending 
her faith against the assaults of error and of 
governing her children by wise laws.—He 
stated that it was by her pastors and minis- 
ters she exercised her authority;—that all 
participated in it, each one according to his 
degree and function; but that it was in the! 
body of her Pastors that the plenitude of it| 
resided, and it was to the unanimity of that 
sacred body, that Jesus Christ had attached 
the divine privilege of never erring in the 
decisions of faith which he gave as a rule to 
the faithful. That it was not enough for the 
faithful to have a mute rule;—that the Holy 
Scriptures alone did not suffice. How many, 
he observed, in the passages difficult to be 
understood, and such as St. Peter had ob- 
served of the Epistles of St. Paul, as well as 
of the other Scriptures which the unlearned 
and unstable wrest to their own perdition, would 
have found their ruin in what was designed 
for their salvation, had it not been given to 
the Church to procure the true sense of them? 
He dwelt a considerable time in this part of 
the discourse, on the absurdity of private judg- 
ment, and at length inquired? What would 
have been the Jot of mankind, but for the as- 
sistance of the Church and her authority in set- 
ling doubts and terminating disputes?’ He re- 
plied, that it would have been perfectly simi- 
lar to the condition of the Calvinist ministers of 
the present day, who were seen every where 
tossed to and fro as St. Paul had foreseen, and 
carried about, like children, with every wind of 
doctrine, in the wickedness of men, in the craftr- 


proofs wanted to substantiate this? Look, he 
said, at the deplorable condition of those who 
having abandoned the ancient faith of the 
Church had thrown off the yoke of her au- 
thority in matters of faith. What uncertain- 
ty in their belief! What variations in their 
doctrine! How impossible it was to convince 
each other! What unbounded licence to be- 
lieve whatever they thought proper; and un- 
der the idle pretext of always following the 
Scripture, they followed only the interpreta- 
tion which they were pleased to give it! Some 
of them would affirm this doctrine to be true; 
others would affirm quite the contrary; who 
was to be the judge, if they both refused to 
submit to the decision of the Church? What 
more pernicious than such a system, which, 
under the pretext of following God alone, 
gave every man the liberty of following him- 
self! Whence this confused chaos of false 
opinions about religion, but from the aban- 
donment of the ancient faith, and because 
each one wished himself alone to be consi- 
dered as a competent judge? But how were 
these differences to be terminated? Was the 
Scripture alone to decide? But who did not 
know that it was the scripture itself that fur- 
nished the occasion of these disputes? Each 
one pretended to understand it rightly, and 
preferred his own interpretation to that of his 
adversary. Who had ever been able to ter- 
minate with the law alone the difficulties which 
had grown out of the law itself? Without 
the authority of the Church, how could they 
know the truth of the Scripture itself? Or 
determine which of the Books were divine, 
and which not divine? How could they be 
sure of the correctness and fidelity of the 
versions? 

The Bishop having said a good deal more 
in proof of the authority of the Church. to 
decide ali questions relating to faith and mor- 
als, referred finally to the practice of the 
Apostles themselves in the Ne Foe of the 
Church in proof his position. e alluded to 
their assembling to choose a successor to Ju- 
das in the Apostleship. He instanced, also, 
their coming together to determine what was 
to be observed in relation to the legal cere- 
monies. He said, that no one in those days, 
not even a St. Paul, or a St. Barnabas, how- 
ever much they were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, had wished to decide alone; that no 
one had trusted then to his own private spir- 
it, even with the sacred oracles of the Scrip- 
ture in his hands; that St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas had been even sent up to Jerusa- 
lem in order to consult the Apostles on a dif- 
ficult subject. Here then, said the Bishop, 
were the judges—here was the tribunal clear- 
ly pointed out. He then gave a history of 
the Council of Jerusalem as recorded in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and stated that this 
was intended to be the model of the Church 
in all future Councils; and that the Church 
had always conformed to this divine model. 
He stated, that the infallible authority of the 
decisions of the Church had been visibly 
marked inthis very council of the Apostles; 
for, they had there declared, that it was the 
result of the influence of the Holy Ghost up- 
on them. ‘ Being assembled in one spirit, 
said they, “it hath seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and tous.”” The decision of the Apos- 
tles thus assembled, was'then not the judg- 
ment of men, but of God himself: ~The Bi- 
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shop observed, that the privilege of infallibil- 
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not been confined to the person of the 


; that asthe Holy Ghost had been 
imparted to them and-had° remained with 
them for the benefit = the es 80 

o jons were to be perpetuated in 
, Thereh; that the Son of God had not 
ised to be with the Apostles only, but 
also with their successors in the ministry, 
since he had promised to be with them all 
even to the consummation of the world.— 
, said the Bishop, could he be said to 
have been principally with them, if not when 
they were assembled in his name, by his 
spirit and according to hislaws. That it was 
there particularly, it was said to them in the 
nm of the Apostles: ‘‘ Whatsoever you 
shall bind on earth,” &c. That it was upon 
this principle, it had never been doubted in 
the Shureh that the General Councils when 
lawfully assembled and wherein the Pastors 
of the Church were united with their Head, 
and decided sovereignly, and freely, on mat- 
ters of faith and morals, were infallible, and 
that their infallibility was founded upon the 
solemn promise of Jesus Christ to be always 
with them, and to afford them always his as- 
sistance. 





#CF Let Calvinistic ministers, notwithstanding their 
Jleecings, exhibit any thing like the following. 

[From the Catholic Press.] 
DIOCESS OF BORDEAUX. 

At this epoch, so interesting to religion in 
France, it may be interesting to take a view 
of the state of one out of its eighty Diocess- 
es—we select that now governed by our old 
friend, Dr. Cheverus, the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux. 

Population 638,151 souls; 542 communes, 
borroughs and towns. Bordeaux, the See, 
contains 92,000 souls; Burdigala nad Bishops 
as early as the 3d century. It was Metro- 

itan to the Sees of Agen, Angouleme, 

erigueux, La Rochelle, Luson, Poitiers. 

1 Archbishop, M. De Cheverus (Jean 
Louis,) born in 1763, (28th January) conse- 
crated Bishop of Boston, ist. Nov. 1810; 
appointed to Montauban in 1823; to Bor- 
deaux in 1826. 

6 Vicars General; 18 Canons; 478 Priests 
—a large number wanted, 266 more could be 
employed; 2 principal Seminaries—one un- 
der the care of the Sulpicians with 160 pu- 
pils, 110 in divinity, the other with some pre- 
paratory schools has 300 pupils. Thus an 
abondast hope is afforded to see soon all 
vacancies filled. Ordinations last year were 
25 Priests, 30 Deacons, and 25 Subdeacons. 
The religions establishments in the Diocess 
are, Ist. a congregation of Missionaries as- 
sisting through the country by missions, re- 
treats, &c. 2d. The Brothers of Christian 
Schools, and gratuitous schools 6 in number, 
4 of which are in the city, 1 at Claye, and 
another at Bazas. 3d. The institute of Ma- 
ry, attends to teaching in colleges and schools, 
to pious associations of good works, to the 
good order of prentices, &c. 4th. The Tra- 

ists at St. Albin. women, Ist, Carme- 
po ~ ee gee > Ursulines, an aca- 
gratuitous schools, 3 in number. 
Religicns of Notre Dame, do. 4th. 
Maur (Dames de 
Sacred Heart, > 


ea, do. attending 
the Christian Doctrine, for instruction, lec- 
4houses. 8th. Of the Sa- 


. Of Mary The- 


£ 


of 


sick. 7th. Sisters of 


cred Heart and perpetual adoration, 2 hous- 
es, — instruction and infant schools 
mostly as those above,) spiritual exercises 
for women (retraites.) 9th. The Daughters 
of Mary for educating youth. 10th. Sisters 
of Charity, 13 houses, of which 9 are im Bor- 
deaux, attending alms-houses, the incurable, 
the foundling house, the sick at thelr domi- 
cile, a dispensary, some schools for poor chil- 
dren. 1ith. Sisters of Nevers, 5 houses, 1 
for insane, 1 for deaf and dumb. 12. Sisters 
of Wisdom (de la Segesse,) 1 house for the 
insane. 13th. Sisters of Mercy (la Miseri- 
corde) Magdalen Asylum. 14th. Sisters of 
Providence, 1 house for orphans. 15th. The 
Ladies of Loretto, 2 work houses. 16th. St. 
Anna, a house for Ladies who retire from 
the world. 17th. The Good Shepherd (le 
bon Pasteur) asylum for old men, infirm and 
poor. In all 52 religious establishments for 
instruction, or purposes of charity, mostly 
all of which have no other friends, but prov- 
idence, their labor and the beneficenee of 
charitable souls—430 members in them. 
Besides 7 associations of men, youths, and 
ladies, Ist. Of the Blessed Virgin to encou- 
rage youth to virtue and perseverance in the 
world. 2d. Of the Missions. 3d. Of good 
works. 4th. Of Providence, to watch and 
procure education to poor children. 5th. Of 
Ladies for good works. 6th. Association to 
promote the education of ecclesiastical pu- 
pils. 7th. For circulating good books, having 
60 deposits, or stores in the diocess. 
Almanack du Clerge de France. 





THE CHURCH AND STATE PARTY. 


That our friends and coadjutors at a dis- 
tance, who are laboring in the same good 
cause, may be informed of the suecess which 
has crowned our feeble efforts, in opposing 
this dangerous party, we deem it our duty to 
apprize them of the triumph of good princi- 
ples, over error and bigotry, which lately oc- 
curred in our city. We claim no merit, in this 
case,but that which arises from having directed 
public attention to the movements, measures, 
and principles of the Church and State par- 
ty; the mere developement, of which, (to 
the honor of our citizens be the fact record- 
ed,) was amply sufficient to ensure their con- 
demaation, 

A twelvemonth ago, by preconcerting and 
secret measufes, with which the public gen- 
erally were unacquainted, Matthew B. Low- 
rie, was elected mayor of this city. His 
principles were unknown to a great majority 
of his fellow citizens, which may be ascribed 
to his previous obscurity. Possessing little 
as aman to command public attention, his 
principles and views underwent no investiga- 
tion; which negligence on the part of the pub- 
lic, was aided by the untiring efforts of those 
who wished to bring official influence to bear 
on the promotion of their designs, securing 
his eleetion. 

Such being the case, it was to be expected, 
that, as he was elected for party purposes, 
and to promote sinister views, he must of ne- 
cessity,be faithful to his friends,e nd use his of- 
ficial influence to aid their dangerous schemes. 
We are far from saying that he was an un- 
willing tool:—on the contrary, we give him 
credit for both zeal and sincerity.—But un- 
tiring zeal, in such a cause as that of the 
Church and State party, only rendered them 








the more odious and the more to be 
Under pretext of promoting the cause of Te. 
ligion and of philanthropy, meetings from ti 
to time were called—resolutiuns passed eae 
ing on their face the stamp of se¢tarian sins 
bition and religious intolerance, calculated to 
breed contention and ill will wherever ro- 
mulgated, and in most of which might be seen 
the godly Mayor of the city of "Pittsburgh 
acting a prominent part. 
Tract societies, Bible societies, and Sun. 
day Mail Stoppers, felt and acted as if con. 
scious of the official power they had secured: 
and their dangerous principles for atime evi. 
dently progressed in our city. Here, ag jn 
every other place where they exist, a few set 
phrases were ever in their mouth, wherewith 
to designate those who opposed their impious 
plans. The one most apt on all occasions to 
be vociferated was ‘‘ Infidelity!” Dida 
or set of men, dare to inquire into their pro- 
ceedings, or the tendency thereof, or venture 
to give an opinion otherwise than favorable 
to them, this choice word “‘ Infidel,” or “ Jy. 
fidelity” was the argument used in return! 
So heartless was thetr cause, and so destitute 
of ability were its leaders, that not one of its 
advocates ever used any other argument, or 
had the boldness, or willingness to enter into 
public discussion as to the merit and tenden- 
cy of these societies. This state of thi 
could not long be tolerated, and our etter 
ly honest citizens determined to put a stop to 
their career. The most emphatic demonstra- 
tion of their abhorrence of the principles of 
the “ Church and State party,” has been giy- 
en in the removal, from the office of Mayor, 
the leader of that party in Pittsburgh. We 
hail the event as evidence of the honesty of 
our citizens, and a happy omen of the future; 
and congratulate our friends both at home 
and abroad, on the advancement of liberal 
principles in our city—principles, in political 
point of view, that know no distinction be~ 
tween one sect and another—and calculated 
to harmonise all who acknowledge them as 
guides.— Amer. Man. 
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